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More intimate personal matters were intruding to make him irritable
and pugnacious. Neither he nor Mrs. Douglas was well. Also he had
lost heavily in the panic, and his debts were oppressive.16 He and his
wife had just planned a heavy and expensive social season in Washing-
ton. He had built a fine new house at New Jersey Avenue and I Street,
in Minnesota Row with Vice President Breckinridge and Senator elect
Rice of Minnesota as neighbors.17 He had even changed his appearance,
now sporting a full beard. He probably realized that his approaching
senatorial campaign was going to drain his pocket and his strength.
Most trying was Douglas's grievance against Buchanan. No important
patronage plums had come to Illinois. In fact this situation had been
shown to the public by the publication of an unpleasant correspondence
between Douglas and Buchanan. The President had appointed the
Senator's father-in-law, J. Madison Cutts, to a Treasury position. Doug-
las did not want it thought that he was seeking places for his own family
at the expense of his Illinois supporters, so he wrote to Buchanan asking
a statement to this effect and alluding to the neglect of Illinois. To this
Buchanan replied in a tart letter, expressing executive displeasure over
this question and assuring him that Mr. Cutts owed his position to his
own qualifications and not to any relationship to Douglas.18 Douglas,
like Walker, therefore, was angered over grievances and was not in a
frame of mind to accept further affronts. He was in a mood to demand
rather than to acquiesce. He announced: "I will show you that I will do
what I promised. By God, sir, I made Mr. James Buchanan and by God,
sir, I will unmake him."19
According to newspaper report Walker and Douglas met in Chicago
as the Governor traveled eastward and each strengthened the other in
opposition. Walker arrived in Washington first, on November 25, and
saw Buchanan the next day. His attitude was not pleasing to the Presi-
dent, Here came the Governor to urge him to abandon his hopes of an
immediate settlement. Walker wanted him to scrap the Lecompton
scheme and begin all over again, to defy the South and bring then-
abuse again upon his head. The President would not do it. The Le-
compton plan was the legal will of the people of Kansas; it must be
carried through. After at least two interviews Walker was convinced
that Buchanan had succumbed to the influence of Thompson and
others in the Cabinet who, he believed, were determined to ruin him.